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In  one  way  compensation  legislation  has 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled.  In  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge  and  experience, 
compensation  practice,  taken  alone,  has  fallen 
short  of  success.  The  legislation  has  not  been, 
in  its  results,  in  any  way  constructive.  It  ex- 
tends to  the  man  a  meagre  stipend  on  which 
he  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  live,  and  leaves 
him  to  exist  in  idleness.  In  fact,  present  pro- 
visions of  law  are  almost  an  incentive  to  idle- 
ness in  that  a  man's  compensation  award  is 
prejudiced  the  moment  his  economic  condition 
begins  to  improve. 

Two  days  ago  I  was  at  Syracuse,  attending 
the  New  York  State  Safety  Congress,  and  there 
was  some  discussion  about  the  rehabilitation 
of  industrial  cripples.  We  have  had  enough 
experience  with  the  disabled  soldier  to  realize 
that  the  only  plan  worth  while  is  to  restore  him 
to  economic  independence,  to  place  him  be- 
yond need  of  the  monetary  aid  of  compensation 
and  pension  laws,  and  thus  solve  his  problem 
permanently  and  satisfactorily.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  who  should  pay  the  cost, 
the  man,  his  family,  the  state  government  or 
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the  federal  government,  on  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  appropriate  a  great  deal  more 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  "poor  industrial 
cripple"  and  give  him  a  chance.  I  ventured  to 
state  that  no  one  need  pay  the  cost,  and  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  to  make  a  little  transfer 
of  bookkeeping. 

To  illustrate,  1  will  tell  you  of  an  individual 
case  which,  to  my  mind,  is  epoch-making  in  that 
it  marks  a  new  departure  in  dealing  with  com- 
pensation cases.  In  Massachusetts,  a  year  ago, 
a  man  working  in  a  shipyard,  fell  inside  a  sub- 
marine that  he  was  fitting,  and  so  injured  his 
hand  that  it  put  him  out  of  his  job.  He  was 
not  a  highly  paid  employee.  The  insurance 
company  settled  down  to  pay  him  $10  a  week 
for  the  next  400  weeks,  and  wrote  him  off  the 
books  as  a  probable  $4,000  loss.  After  a  while, 
an  enlightened  official  of  the  company,  looking 
over  the  case,  said,  "Cannot  we  clean  some  of 
these  cases  off  the  books  and  improve  their 
status  and  as  well  our  own  ?"  He  took  up  the 
case  mentioned  and  corresponded  regarding  it 
with  the  Red  Cross  Institute.  We  suggested 
that  the  man  be  sent  to  New  York  for  us  to 
train  in  the  endeavor  to  make  him  self-support- 
ing; .  They  said  to  him,  "You  realize  that  our 
interests  are  involved  as  well  as  yours,"  and 
sent  him  to  be  trained  in  oxyacetylene  cutting 
and  welding.  This  does  not  take  long  to  learn 
and,  eight  or  nine  weeks  later,  the  man  had 
graduated  from  his  course.  While  he  was  in 
training,  the  insurance  company  paid  him  $20 
a  week  as  wages,  and  also  paid  his  wife  $20  a 
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week  to  maintain  her  at  home.  When  they  sent 
him  to  New  York,  they  gave  him  $25  as  travel- 
ing expenses  for  a  journey  which  cost  only 
about  $8,  and  they  gave  him  $25  more  to  come 
back  on.  He  enjoyed  his  course,  returned,  and 
secured  employment.  He  is  now  making  twice 
as  much  money  as  before  the  accident.  The 
insurance  company  had  gone  to  an  expense  of 
less  than  $500,  and  were  able  to  write  the  case 
off  their  books  with  a  cash  saving  of  $3,000. 
Five  hundred  dollars  had  been  paid  the  man  in 
compensation  prior  to  his  entrance  on  the 
course  of  training.  Had  the  reeducation  been 
begun  earlier  this  amount  also  would  have  been 
saved.  '  "  '      '      ■'  ■  '  " 

The  insurance  companies  have  reserves  set 
aside  to  pay  out  in  disability  cases,  and  this  one 
had  expected  to  pay  $4,000.  The  man,  how- 
ever, while  he  did  not  get  the  balance  of  his 
compensation  reserve,  was  inestimably  the 
gainer.  Instead  of  remaining  idle,  he  was  able 
to  become  a  useful  workingman  again,  happy 
and  contented.  Instead  of  continuing  to  re- 
ceive a  stipend  which  necessitated  a  reduction 
in  his  standard  of  living,  he  is  getting  a  wage 
on  which  he  can  comfortably  live  and  educate 
his  children.  The  insurance  company  and  in- 
directly the  employers  who  pay  the  premium 
are  also  gainers  to  the  extent  of  the  cash  say- 
ing. I  need  not  say  how  much  the  community 
is  a  gainer,  because  the  man  is  now  transferred 
from  the  unproductive  to  the  productive  column 
and  will  be  in  the  future  a  self-respecting  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  .        ■.   '    .  , 
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The  transformation  cost  nothing.  The  case 
illustrates  a  new  method  which  I  hope  we  can 
pass  on  to  the  insurance  companies.  It  is  not 
a  measure  of  philanthropy,  but  one  of  clear, 
cold,  business  judgment.  For  industrial  re- 
habilitation, no  one  needs  to  pay  the  cost. 

There  are  a  few  other  little  points  that  1 
think  well  worth  consideration.  There  are  a 
great  many  ways  by  which  insurance  companies 
and  state  funds  can  save  themselves  money. 
One  is  by  the  provision  of  unlimited  and  high- 
grade  medical  attention.  There  was  told  me  the 
other  day  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  broken  leg. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  have 
been  back  at  work  in  a  short  time ;  but  in  this 
instance  he  was  not.  The  reason  was  that  the 
insurance  carrier  provided  the  two  weeks  of 
medical  treatment  which  they  were  required  by 
law  to  give.  After  that  he  had  bad  treatment, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  nonunion  of  the 
fracture.  A  year  afterwards,  he  was  not  yet 
back  at  work.  This  was  not  good  business. 
Compensation  for  a  considerable  period  would 
have  been  saved  by  adequate  and  good  medi- 
cal care. 

Under  the  compensation  system  there  has 
been  no  inducement  to  men  to  seek  rehabilita- 
tion. I  do  not  know  as  I  blame  them  for  not 
making  the  effort,  because  with  the  least  im- 
provement in  earning  capacity,  the  compensa- 
tion payments  are  reduced.  At  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  we  have  found  that  the  day  a  com- 
pensation case  comes  to  us  for  training  is  the 
very  day  on  which  compensation  expires. 
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The  man  has  usually  been  long  in  idleness, 
remaining  unemployed  as  long  as  the  compen- 
sation came  in,  and  has  been  urged  by  his 
friends  and  family  not  to  do  anything  for  his 
living  during  that  period.  But  when  the  source 
of  support  is  cut  off,  he  comes  to  us  for  training. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  is  the  worst 
time  to  take  him  for  training.  He  has  devel- 
oped pernicious  habits  of  idleness,  and  it  is 
hard  indeed  to  break  these  habits. 

The  chief  expense  of  training  men  is  not 
putting  them  in  classes  and  having  them  taught ; 
it  is  maintaining  them  while  in  training.  No 
matter  how  excellent  your  mechanism  of  re- 
education may  be,  if  you  go  to  a  man  earning 
$6  a  week  and  say,  "This  is  too  low ;  you  should 
be  earning  at  least  $20  weekly ;  come  to  our 
school,  and  we  will  train  you  for  a  job,"  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  him  to  undertake  train- 
ing because,  in  the  meantime,  he  and  his  family 
would  starve.  He  must,  from  day  to  day,  earn 
every  penny  he  can  in  order  to  keep  breath  in 
his  body.  So  we  face  the  necessity  of  main- 
tenance. During  compensation  a  man  would 
have  some  income  on  which  to  live  but  after 
that  period  has  expired  maintenance  becomes 
a  serious  problem,  and  we  have  to  supply  money 
to  support  the  man  while  he  is  undergoing 
training. 

We  may  find  some  suggestion  of  what  should 
be  the  changes  in  compensation  laws  from  the 
pension  rules  relating  to  disabled  soldiers.  It 
has  been  found  in  experience  that  no  one  would 
think  of  taking  reeducation  until  it  was  stated 
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that  whatever  pension  had  been  awarded  would 
not"  be  reduced  because  of  increase  in  earning 
power.  Great  Britain  had  great  trouble  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war  because  the  pension 
accorded  to  men  was  taken  away  when  they 
began  to  earn.  They  found  they  were  putting 
a  premium  on  idleness  and  loafing,  and  the 
ruling  had  to  be  changed.  In  Canada,  they  did 
better,  by  providing  particularly  that  the  pen- 
sion should  not  be  reduced  by  return  to  self- 
support.  In  France,  it  is  the  same  way.  There 
they  have  hardly  been  able  to  convince  the  men 
that  what  they  received  would  not  be  decreased 
byi  reason  of  increase  in  wages. 
■  It  is  not  meant  that  there  should  be  paid,  re- 
gardless of  earning  power,  all  the  compensa- 
tion now  paid  in  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
jured man  will  remain  unemployed.  A  plan 
of  paying  a  certain  minimum  weekly  award  for 
the  personal  inconvenience  involved  as  result 
of  a  given  disability,  not  to  be  reduced  under 
any  circumstances,  is,  however,  vForthy  of 
serious  consideration.  There  would  then  be 
pfifered  further  compensatory  advantage  in  the 
provision  of  thorough  reeducation  and,  in  case 
a  man  made  an  earnest  attempt  at  rehabilita- 
tion, and  failed,  there  would  be  further  award 
in  the  discretion  of  the  state  compensation  au- 
thority making  the  total  benefit  at  least  as  great 
ixs,_  and  preferably  greater  than,  the  disability 
payments  under  present  practice. 
,  ,'Such  a  plan  would  ofifer  incentive  to  a  man 
to  get  back  on  the  job,  in  that  he  would  receive 
in  addition  to  his  wages  the  amount  of  the  mini- 
mum compensation.   This  is  but  one  suggestion. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  as  a  layman  have  much 
Hcense  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  the  industrial 
surgeon  to  the  problem  of  disability.  I  should 
not  venture  to  do  so,  except  as  regards  voca- 
tional and  educational  aspects.  I  wonder 
whether  we  do  not  run  into  absurdities  in  the 
employment  standards  set  up  by  certain  indus- 
trial or  commercial  concerns,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  certain  civil  service  authorities  rule  that 
no  one  with  a  leg  amputation  can  come  before 
them  for  examination,  not  only  for  the  position 
of  a  postman,  but  for  that  of  a  clerk,  who  sits 
at  a  desk  all  day.  I  think  that  we  should  con- 
sider very  carefully  the  relation  of  physical  re- 
quirements to  the  job  involved,  and  see  that  in 
demanding  absolute  physical  perfection  we  do 
not  throw  out  people  who  can  amply  well  fill 
the  positions  for  which  they  are  candidates. 

A  story  almost  humorous  was  told  me  by  our 
librarian,  a  very  efficient  little  lady  who  presides 
over  the  library  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute.  She 
is  a  stocky,  well-built  person,  very  active,  but 
short.  A  little  while  ago,  she  applied  for  em- 
ployment at  one  of  the  leading  banks  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  chief  librarian  accepted  her. 
After  she  had  been  accepted  vocationally,  she 
was  told  that,  as  the  last  formality,  she  was  to 
see  the  surgeon  of  the  bank  and  be  passed  on 
medically.  As  she  had  not  been  sick  for  years 
she  faced  this  examination  with  considerable 
confidence.  Just  before  she  was  to  report  for 
work,  however,  she  received  word  not  to  come, 
on  account  of  physical  unfitness.   She  naturally 
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wondered  whether  there  was  anything  organic 
the  matter  with  her  and  whether  she  needed 
medical  attention.  She  went,  therefore,  to  the 
bank  and  asked  about  the  cause  of  rejection. 
She  said,  "I  have  a  right  to  learn  the  truth. 
Let  me  know  what  is  the  trouble  so, that  I  can 
arrange  to  have  any  necessary  treatment."  After 
fighting  several  days  for  this  information,  she 
found  that  she  had  been  rejected  because  of 
being  "undersize  and  underweight" — perhaps 
because  the  index  cards  were  too  heavy  for  her 
to  carry'. 

I  do  not  know  how  typical  that  is.  It  may 
not  be  typical  at  all,  but  it  represents  a  tendency 
pregnant  with  possibilities  of  difficulty  in  the 
placement  of  disabled  men  in  jobs  for  which 
they  are  fitted.  There  is  considerable  discussion 
of  the  extra  accident  hazard  in  the  case  of  men 
already  disabled.  There  may  be  such  added 
hazard  in  the  employment  of  disabled  persons 
placed  at  random,  but  I  believe  that  such  men 
when  wisely  placed  involve  no  greater  risk  than 
the  able-bodied.  Further,  a  man  who  has  once 
been  injured  will  take  some  care  not  to  have  a 
second  accident. 

The  other  influence  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  employer  to- 
wards disability.  He  has  always  regarded  the 
disabled  man  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  is  not 
willing  to  believe  that  such  a  man  could  do  any- 
thing useful.  The  first  necessity  in  operating 
an  employment  bureau  for  disabled  people  is  to 
get  at  the  employer  and  convince  him  that  men 
who  are  disqualified  for  some  jobs  are  not  shut 
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out  from  others,  and  make  him  wilHng  to  take 
the  crippled  into  service. 

One  of  the  most  useful  mechanisms  to  bring 
employers  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  crip- 
pled workers,  is  known  as  the  "industrial  survey 
to  discover  openings  in  industry  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped."  Over  a  year  ago  informal 
survey  work  of  this  character  was  undertaken 
by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  to  provide  working 
data  for  its  employment  department.  There 
were  made  preliminary  surveys  of  forty  or  fifty 
trades.  Field  workers  classified  the  processes 
in  each  industry  as  to  whether  they  were  possible 
to  arm  cripples,  leg  cripples,  etc.,  and  also  made 
record  of  the  operative  requirements.  The  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  carrying  on  sur- 
vey work  according  to  a  slightly  different  plan. 
For  each  process  in  an  industry  it  is  noted  what 
positive  faculties  it  requires,  i.  e.,  one  arm,  two 
arms,  or  no  arms  ;  one  leg,  two  legs,  or  no  legs  ; 
eyesight,  hearing,  whether  it-is  unfavorable  for 
men  with  lung  diseases,  etc.  Other  survey  work 
is  being  done  by  diflferent  agencies. 

The  survey  findings  do  not  give  final  results, 
but  they  are  extremely  suggestive,  and  furnish 
many  good  leads  for  the  effort  to  place  disabled 
men  back  in  productive  work.  When  the  theo- 
retical conclusions  have  been  checked  by  actual 
experience  in  training  men  and  sending  them 
out  to  the  jobs  in  question,  we  shall  then  have 
a  fine  body  of  data  on  which  to  depend. 

In  our  employment  bureau  we  have  a  card 
catalogue  record  of  the  relation  of  disability  to 
job,  classified  by  trades.    The  most  significant 
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data  on  any  type  of  job,  however,  are  not  comj 
prised  in  the  statements  of  observers  or  em- 
ployers but  in  the  records  of  performance  of 
cripples  who  have  actually  worked  in  such  a 
position.  When,  for  example,  we  find  that  nine 
arm  cripples  have  made  good  in  a  given  type  of 
job,  we  have  considerable  confidence  in  sending 
out  the  tenth  to  such  a  position. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the 
disabled  man  is  far  from  helpful.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  toward  demoralization,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  any  delay  in  getting  the  men 
back  into  industry.  The  railway  surgeon  of  a 
great  western  road  told  me  several  years  ago 
that  if  he  took  charge  of  an  accident  cripple  the 
day  he  came  out  of  the  hospital  he  would  make 
a  success  out  of  him ;  if  he  failed  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  until  three  weeks  later  he  made  a 
failure.  In  so  short  a  time  would  the  influence 
of  the  public  have  proved  effective.  Whenever 
the  disabled  man  touches  the  community  without 
some  kind  of  control  he  becomes  demoralized 
and  indolent,  loses  his  ambition,  and  develops 
the  conviction  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living 
without  necessity  for  effort  on  his  part. 

The  exploitation  of  returned  disabled  soldiers 
by  the  Liberty  Loan  committees  cannot  rnect 
with  other  than  condemnation.  Hundreds  of 
the  men  have  been  taught  that  disability  properly 
exploited  is  a  financial  asset.  It  is  against  just 
this  discovery  that  those  interested  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled  wish  most  jealously 
to  guard. 


A  Canadian  soldier  with  both  arms  amputated 
came  to  our  employment  bureau  some  months 
ago,  and  said  that  he  wanted  a  job.  As  future 
plans  are  built  on  past  experience,  we  inquired 
what  he  had  done  before  he  went  to  the  front. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  been  a  window  cleaning 
contractor.  We  said,  "That  will  be  fine.  When 
we  fix  you  up  with  modern  artificial  arms  you 
can  go  back  to  that  work.  You  have  no  problem 
to  solve."  He  replied,  "I  am  not  interested  in 
window  cleaning  now.  I  want  more  excitement. 
I  have  been  working  for  the  Liberty  Loan,  and 
what  I  want  now  is  a  propaganda  job."  We 
know  that  he  has  a  long  way  to  fall  before  he 
comes  up  with  a  bump.  Then  he  will  have  a 
long,  hard  course  ahead  of  him  before  he  is 
again  interested  in  work,  willing  to  do  it,  and 
anxious  to  stand  on  his  feet. 

Another  man  came  to  us,  and  we  talked  of 
training  him  for  a  trade.  He  began  to  appear 
restless,  looked  at  his  watch  and  finally  said, 
"I  must  be  going.  There  is  a  motor  car  down- 
stairs waiting  to  take  me  to  speak  at  a  meeting." 
Such  speaking  was  almost  a  continuous  perfor- 
mance. You  see  this  and  similar  things  in  every 
community,  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  attend  pink  teas  and  be  entertained,  and 
the  general  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  thoughtfully  to  perform  its  real  duty  to 
the  disabled. 

You  have  probably  heard  again  and  again 
that  the  problem  of  the  industrial  cripple  is  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  the  war 
cripple.    It  is  my  hope  that  the  experience 
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gained  in  the  work  with  disabled  soldiers  may  be 
carried  over  into  the  period  of  peace  to  the 
benefit  of  the  physically  handicapped  civilian. 
We  must  learn  now  that  the  sound  attitude  to- 
ward the  disabled  man  is  far  removed  from  the 
process  of  almsgiving  to  the  pauper.  \ 


